








YEOMAN HELEN WAR 
TAKES UP HER DUT 


( Official U. $. Nevy phote) 


Her first day on the job! 
Ward, Yeoman third class, 
a new WAVE, dispatches fi 
clerical duties at the U. S. Na 
Reserve Midshipman‘s Sch 
New York. Photo shows — 
checking diplomas to be c 
men officers when they compl 
their “indoctrination” course. ~ 

The WAVES’ uniform, 
to toe, was designed by 
bocher, famous Americe 
sian fashion designer. His 
clientele includes Constance 
nett, Irene Dunne and 
Young. 

A WAVE wears for work, 
blue skirt, jacket, and, shirt 
reserve blue tie; for dress, 
blue shirt with black tie, 
cessories include black 
strap bag, black gloves and 
blue crew hat with U. §. 
insigne. a 

Officers’ uniforms are of dif 
ferent color combinations. 
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LAUDE R. WICKARD, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Food Administrator, 
wants the Army to help farmers produce 
record-breaking crops this year. He pro- 
last week that soldiers be released 
the Army for several weeks or 
months to assist in harvesting and pos- 
sibly planting this year’s crops. 
Secretary Wickard explained that 
shortages of farm hands, machinery, 
fertilizer, and transportation, threatened 
to reduce farm production in 1943. He 
said he had urged Army furloughs to 
aid farmers last year, but had been re- 
fused. He thinks his proposal should 
get favorable consideration this year. 
“There is no use wasting land, fer- 
tilizer, and farm machinery, the Secre- 
tary added, “if we can’t harvest crops.” 


Manpower Shortage 


In his recent nation-wide radio 
h, James F. Byrnes, Director of 
Ricscmic Stabilization, discussed the 
serious shortage of farm workers. He 
indicated that men who have left farms 
to take high-paying jobs in war plants 
will be ordered back to the farms. If 
the men refuse to return to their farm 
jobs, they will be drafted for service 
in the armed forces. 

We must put more and more men 
into the armed forces. That is the main 
reason for President Roosevelt’s order 
establishing a wartime work week of 
48 hours. The armed forces say that 
10,700,000 men will be needed for an 
all-out drive against the Axis this year. 
The nation has only 14,000,000 physi- 
cally fit men between 18 and 38. This 
means that only 3,300,000 able-bodied 
men 18 to 38 can be left at home to 
man farms and essential war industries. 

Up till now, all industries have been 
averaging a 42-hour work week. War 
industries have been working well 
above this average (around 46 hours), 
and non-war industries btlow it. Under 
the Wage-Hour Act, work in excess of 
40 hours a week must be paid for at 
time and a half. 

Suppose a man got $40 for a 40-hour 
week. If he worked 48 hours he would 
get, not $48, but $52 because the extra 
eight hours would be paid for at time 
and a half rates—$1.50 an hour instead 
of $1.00 an hour. 

The Wage-Hour Act was passed sev 
eral years ago when business was poor 
and many workers were jobless. This 
act encouraged employers to hire extra 
workers rather than to pay their regular 
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workers time and a half for extra hours 
of work. The act sought to “spread the 
work” to more workers. 

Today, there is more factory work 
to do than there are workers to do it. 
So the President’s 48-hour week order 
seeks to “spread the workers” so more 
work will be done by them. But the 
order provides that employers must pay 
workers time and a half for the addi- 
tional eight hours of work. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner, already has applied the 
President's order to 32 “labor shortage” 
areas. He added that the 48-hour week 
might be extended to 102 other areas 
where there are more jobs than there 
are workers to fill them. 

Is every employer or worker in the 
32 “labor shortage” areas covered by 
the 48-hour week order? 

The order does not apply to employ- 
ers of eight or less workers, to part- 


Aobilizing Manpower for Total War 


President's 48-hour week order will put more men into 
essential wartime industry and into the armed forces 


time workers, one-man businesses, or 
professional people like doctors, and 
dentists. 

Should a store or office now working 
employees less than 48 hours go up to 
48 hours at once? 

Yes, but only if going to 48 hours 
will result in the more efficient use of 
employees, or if it wil! make unneces- 
sary the hiring of more workers. Em- 
ployers must keep in mind that the pur- 
pose of the order is to release workers 
for war and essential jobs. If increased 
hours will not result in this, it should 
not be done. 

What does the employer do when 
he finds that he cannot give work to all 
his employees under the 48-hour week? 

He should plan to discharge them so 
they can get jobs in war plants. But he 
should not discharge anyone before 
March 31. The 48-hour week does not 
have to be applied before that date, 








] MILLIONS OF MEN WENT INTO THE 
ARMED FORCES. THEY WERE REPLACED 
BY UNEMPLOYED WOMEN AND 
MEN BELOW OR ABOVE DRAFT AGE. 
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2 WORKERS FLOCK TO 
WAR INDUSTRIES 
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Each symbol represents 100% of 1939 workers 














YET THE NATION’S AVERAGE IS 
STILL CONSIDERABLY BELOW 48 HRS. 
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4 PUSHING THE WORK WEEK TO 48 








. HRS. FOR ALL FACTORIES AND MINES 
MEANS AS MUCH AS ADDING 2 
MILLION NEW WORKERS TO THE 1514 
MILLIONS ALREADY WORKING THERE. 
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ind extensions of time can be obtained 
pm the War Manpower Commission. 


"in some cases. 


If the employer finds that by March 
$1 he cannot shift to the 48-hour week 
without discharging some of his work- 
ers, he must report this fact to the War 
Manpower Commission representative 
in his area. The WMC man will arrange 
for the discharge of the workers and will 
try to get them new jobs through the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

Suppose the employer or worker says 
that the 48-hour week, is impossible in 
his shop or plant? 

The WMC will investigate. It may 

rmit the plant to work less than 48 
ae Or the WMC experts may show 
the employer how he can arrange his 
work to operate on a 48-hour week. 


Enforcing 48-Hour Week Order 


How can the 48-hour week order be 
enforced if the employer refuses to obey 
it? 

The employer can be denied Govern- 
ment contracts for war goods, his work- 
ers can be drafted for the armed forces, 
the USES can refuse to supply him with 
new workers, or the War Production 
Board can refuse to supply him with 
scarce raw materials such as steel, cop- 
per, or aluminum. 

Are all workers covered by the Wage- 
Hour Act, and therefore entitled to time 
end a half pay for extra hours worked? 

No. This act requires time and a half 
tor extra hours worked by wage earners, 
and salaried workers earning less than 
$50 a week. Farm workers and domestic 
servants, not covered by the act, would 
not have to be paid time and a half. 
But the order requires payment of time 
and a half to all workers in labor unions 
having contracts calling for such pay- 
ment. In the 32 “labor shortage” areas, 
the order wipes out clauses in labor 
union contracts that would hold the¢ 
work week to less than 48 hours. 

Figures show that war industry will 
not be much affected by the order. 
Most war plants are on a 48-hour week 
now. But the order will make many 
changes in non-war plants. It is esti- 
mated that if the order were applied 
to the whole country it would have the 
effect of adding 1,500,000 persons to 
the manpower force. 

For example, in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, where large staffs of women are 
employed in offices at less than 48 
hours, the longer work week would en- 
able many women to be released for 
work in war plants. Steel plants and 

other factories using three 8-hour shifts 
a day, and working no more than 40 
hours a week, can extend their work 
week eight hours and release some men 
for other war jobs. 

Director Byrnes hopes that the longer 
work-week will rally labor support for 








the Government's anti-in- 
flation pro . At pres- 
ent, rth D aiaciiog’ the 
“Little Steel” formula for 
controlling wages. (See 
World Week, Feb. 22-27, 
pages 2, 3: “Labor and 
Farm Demands May 
Wreck Price Control.”) 

The 48-hour week in 
creases the worker's wages 
by giving him time and 
a half for extra hours 
worked. But the order does 
not change the “Little 
Steel” formula for regu- 
lating the wages to be paid 
for normal hours of work. 
Officials hope that the time 
and a half pay will limit 
labor’s drive to abolish the 
“Little Steel” formula. 

Can the employer raise 
the price of his product to 
cover the payment of time 
and a half rates? 

Any increase in prices 
would have to be ordered 
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by the Office of Price Ad- 

ministration, which enforces ceiling 
prices on goods sold in stores. OPA Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown opposes 
any “general price increases.” He said 
that businessmen who must pay time 
and a half are expected to cut their 
wage costs by reducing the number of 
their employees accordingly. Therefore, 
he thinks they should not be entitled to 
increased prices. 

The New York Times warns that 
businessmen with high production costs 
must either dismiss their employees and 
stop making their product, or they must 
get higher prices by order of the OPA. 
If the OPA grants price increases, the 
Times explains, it will open the way 
for inflation (a sharp rise in the cost of 
living). If the OPA refuses to permit 
price increases it will ruin hundreds of 
businesses. 


Non-Essential Work Is Out 


Supporters of the 48-hour week order 
contend that the need of materials and 
manpower is so great that many non- 
war firms may have to shut down in 
order to permit an increase in produc- 
tion on farms and in war factories. They 
point out that the WMC already has 
issued an order that will cut the opera- 
tions of non-essential businesses. 

This order warned men between 18 
and 38, who are in certain non-essential 
occupations and businesses, to get war 
jobs by spring or they will be drafted. 
The WMC listed such non-essential oc- 
cupations as making costume jewelry, 
operating parking lots, and acting as 
butlers, waiters, boot blacks, elevator 
operators, and soda clerks. 

Men in these occupations were told 


that even if they had tour or five chil- 
dren they would be drafted unless they 
get into war work. The list of non-_ 
essential occupations will be expanded 
soon. Officials explain that a man’s job 
will be more important than his family 
dependents in determining whether or 
not he is drafted in 1943. 


National War Service Act 


Some observers don’t believe that the 
48-hour order and the order on non- 
essential occupations will solve our man- 
power problems quickly enough. They 
say the WMC should have more power 
to tell workers where they should work 
and see that they do it. At present, the 
WMC can tell certain persons to take 
a war job or be drafted. But critics say 
we need a National War Service Act 
to make every man between 18 and 65, 
and every women between 18 and 50, 
liable for war service. 

Such an act has been introducéd in 
Congress by Senator Austin of Vermont, 
and Representative Wadsworth of New 
York. Under it the Government could 
call for volunteers to take farm and 
factory jobs. If not enough volunteers 
answered the call, the Government 
could draft men and women and assign 
them to war jobs. 

Many objections have been made to 
this act. WMC officials feel that their 
system of controlling manpower in 
“labor shortage” areas should get a 
longer trial. Labor union leaders fear 
that unions will be weakened by the 
Act. An amendment to this measure 
would provide that workers drafted for 
war jobs would not be required to join 


a union, 








ENERAL Draja Mikhailovitch, 
chieftain of Yugoslavia’s guerrilla 
Chetniks and Yugoslav Minister of War, 
was accused last week by the Soviet 
ernment of “collaborating” with the 
is. The charge was made to the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile in Lon- 
don. Similar accusations, made several 
months ago, were denied by the Yugo- 
slav government. This time the Soviet 
government stated that it could back up 
its charges with proof. 
It is difficult to understand what is 
ing on in Yugoslavia today without 
Reevin g something about its history. 
Up to 1917, the Yugoslavs (the word 
means South Slavs) were divided be- 
tween the independent kingdom of 
Serbia and the South-Slav province of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Jeaious and Suspicious Neighbors 


In the summer of 1917, representa- 
tives of the various Sla®ic groups signed 
a pact declaring their intention to form 
a new state, a “constitutional, demo- 
cratic, parliamentary monarchy,” to be 
known as the “kingdom of Serbs 
Croats, and Slovenes.” 

The Serbs, Croats and Slovenes came 
trom the same basic Yugoslav stock, 
but they differed from each other in 
language, religion, and way of life 
‘seae 4 even used different alphabets. 
Each group was jealous of its own rights 
and a bit suspicious of its neighbors. 
The Croats and Slovenes were willing 
that the royal family of Serbia should 
rule the new kingdom and that a na- 
tional flag should be adopted. But they 
insisted that the three old flags might 
still “he freely hoisted on all occas 


YUGOSLAVIA — Acid 


Torn by strife between warring factions, Yugoslavia is a_ 
problem not only to the Axis but to the United Nations” 


sions”; that both the Cyrillic (Slavic 
alphabet used in Russia) and Latin al- 
phabets should be used; and that Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics and Mo- 
hammedans should have complete reli- 
gious freedom. 


Split Into Two Factions 

It was on this half-friendly, half- 
suspicious basis that the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, or 
Yugoslavia, as it came to be known, was 
established as an independent country 
in 1918-1919 under old King Peter | 
of Serbia. The actual ruler, however, 
was Peter’s son, Alexander, who first 
served as regent, then became king in 
his own right in 1921. 

The kingdom included what was 
tormerly Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia and 
Slavonia, and parts of Carniola, Styria, 
Temesvai and western Bulgaria. It had 
an area of 96,134 square miles and a 
population (in 1931) of 13,900,000. Ot 
these, about 46 per cent were Serbs and 
perhaps 32 per cent were Croats and 
Slovenes. There were also several hun 
dred thousand Rumanians, and half a 
million each of Germans and Magyars. 
Belgrade was made the capital of the 
new kingdom. 

Almost from the beginning of its in 
dependent existence, Yugoslavia was 
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Unshaded area on map shows region of Yugoslavia in which guerrilla 
forces are fighting. Arrows show directions of attacks on Axis supply lines. 
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into two tactions. The Serbs 


split 


wanted to make the new state a kind 7 


of Greater Serbia, run from Belgrade 
and with themselves at the conirols. 
The non-Serbs, especially the Croats, 
wished to handled their own local affairs, 
without interference from Belgrade. 
The Serbs succeeded in putting over 


the kind of constitution they wanted. 7 


As a result, the Croats refused, until 
1924, to take any part in the political 


life of the state. When they finally de- 7 


cided to take their seats in parliament, 
all they did was obstruct its work and 
bicker with the Serbs. The climax came 


on June 20, 1928, when a Serb deputy % 
killed two Croat representatives and ] 


wounded several others. The Croats 
withdrew from Belgrade and threatened 
to set up an independent state. 


Yugoslavia Becomes a Dictatorship 


In a last desperate attempt to keep | 
his country from being torn apart, King = 


Alexander abolished parliament and the 
constitution and made himself dictator 
on January 6, 1929. Determined to have 
a unified country, he held down the 
Croats with a stern hand, which only 
made them resist more stubbornly. 
Alexander was assassinated at Marseille, 
France, on October 9, 1934. His eleven 
year old son, Peter II, became king, 
with Prince Paul, a cousin of Alexander, 
as head of a council of regents. Alex- 
ander’s will provided that Peter should 
become king when he reached the age 
of 18. 

The new rulers of Yugoslavia strug- 
gled for five years to bring the separate 
groups into harmony. Finally, on 
August 24, 1939, Serbs and Croats 
signed an agreement which provided 
a measure of self-government for 
Croatia. A week later, World War Il 
began. 

Surrenders to Axis 

Early in 1941, the Nazis began to 
move into the Balkans. Greece was 
swallowed up, and Hitler turned toward 
Yugoslavia. On his promise to respect 
Yugoslavia’s independence, the govern- 
ment of Prince Paul and Premier Cvet- 
kovitch gave in on March 25. 

Two days after the surrender, Yugo- 
slav army tanks rolled into Belgrade 
and young officers of the air force took 
over the city under the command of 
General Simovitch. The government 
was ousted and the Axis deal repudi- 


ated. Prince Paul fled the country and | 


Peter was crowned king. 
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tnter-Allie | Information: Service 


Youthful King Peter now in London 
with Yugoslav government-in-exile. 


The Army men who swept out the 
Cvetkovitch government were mostly 
Serbs who would have no part of the 
deal with Germany. Nor were they will- 
ing to make concessions to the Croats, 
for they considered them quite capable 
of selling out to the Nazis. The new 
overnment lasted only a tew weeks 

fore it was crushed by the Nazi blitz- 
krieg. King Peter and his prime minis- 
ter, General Dusen Simovitch, fled to 
London, where they set up the Yugo- 
slav government-in-exile. 

There was also a class conflict in 
Yugoslavia. This complicated the prob- 
lem. More than eighty per cent of the 
aw are peasants, Most of them are 
andless and poverty-stricken, and they 
have always been dissatisfied with their 
lot. The authorities had made several 
efforts to break up large estates and to 
distribute the land among the peasants, 
but with no great success. The time 
was ripe for trouble. 

The Germans took tull advantage of 
Yugoslav internal differences. Most of 
the country was occupied by German 
and Italian troops. But Croatia was 
cut off and made an independent coun- 
at with a puppet government of Croats 

o hated the Serbs. Crotia joined the 
Axis. 

But Yugoslavia was not finished. The 





q Serbs will fight against the most hope- 
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less odds rather than submit to. any 

ruler. Also, much of the Yugo- 
slav army had not even been mobilized. 
Thousands of armed soldiers were wan- 
dering about the country, cut off from 
their rallying-places and unable to get 
back home. 

They began to get together in larger 
and larger groups in the mountain re- 
cesses of the country. In addition to 
the regular soldiers, forces of armed 
civilians rallied around the Chetniks, or 
free-lance patriot leaders. 


Guerrilla Fighters Resist 


General Draja Mikhailovitch began 
to organize these bands. By the end of 
the year they were keeping three Ger- 
man divisions busy. 

Today, the Mikhailovitch torces prob- 
ably number somewhere between 35,- 
000 and 100,000 men. They control 
a considerable section of Serbia and 
southern Croatia They are operating 
under the orders of the Coil gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London and they 
keep in touch with the United Nations 
by radio and messenger. It is known 
that a few British officers are serving 
with them. They receive supplies from 
the outside world, by air and sub- 
marine. 

General Mikhailovitch and his troops 
have two definite objectives. One is 
to interfere as much as possible with 
the German supply lines to Russia 
which run through the Balkans. The 
other is to have an army organized and 
ready to strike at the Nazis from the 
rear when and if the Allies invade 
Europe by way of the Balkans. 

All this sounds very encouraging tor 
the United Nations, Unfortunately for 
Yugoslav unity and for the Allied cause, 
the South Slavs are as badly divided 
in their resistance to the Axis as they 
used to be in their pre-war politics. 


Ustashi Terrorists 


One of the most important fighting 
groups is the army of the puppet state 
of Croatia, which is controlled by the 
Croat leader, Ante Pavelitch, and which 
cooperates with the Axis. Pavelitch is 
a bitter enemy of the Serbs and has 
for years maintained a secret terrorist 
organization called the Ustashi, which 
carried on a kind of undeclared war 
against the Serbian government. 

As soon as Croatia became _inde- 
pendent of Yugoslavia, the tough, brutal 
Ustashi instituted a reign of terror 
against the Serbs who were unfortunate 
enough to live in Croat territory. It 
is estimated that they have murdered 
as many as a hundred thousand of 
them. 

The Chetniks, who are practically all 
Serbs, have attacked the Ustashi in re- 
turn. The result has been to drive Serbs 
and Croats farther apart than ever. 


Many Croats do not support Paveliteh 
and the Ustashi. The greatest of all 
Croat leaders, Matchek. is opposed to 
Pavelitch. 

Another important fighting force in 
Yugoslavia is made up of the so-called 
“Partisan” bands, which operate chiefly 
in Bosnia, just north of Serbia. They 
have an independent political regime 
in the town of Bihac and claim to con- 
trol 30,000 square miles of territory. 

The Partisans, numbering perhaps 
60,000 at first were just roving bane 
of freebooters, bandits, and adventurers, 
Then communists began to join them, 
and to become active in their organiza- 
tion and leadership. Some of them are 
definitely in touch with Moscow and 
are receiving supplies and funds from 
Russia. 


Communist Partisans 
If both Chetniks and Partisans would 


' fight side by side against the Axis, 


something might be accomplished. In- 
stead, they are beginning to fight each 
other. Mikhailovitch says the Partisans 
are trying to force communism on an 
unwilling people. The Russians, and 
communists in other countries, charge 
that General Mikhailovitch is dealing 
secretly with the Axis. m 

The Russians may have telt that 
Mikhailovitch’s tactics were too cauti- 
ous. The constant, bloody Partisan at- 
tacks on Axis forces, without regard 
to losses, are much more effective in 
distracting German attention. 


Axis Divides and Conquers 

The great danger in this situation lies 
in the A that while Russia is backing 
the Partisans, Great Britain and the 
United States are working with General 
Mikhailovitch, While Britain, the 
United States and Russia are fighting 
as allies on other fronts, in Yugoslavia 
they are fighting against each other, or 
at least working at cross purposes. 

The Axis is doing its best to fan the 
fires of conflict, for the sake of keeping 
Yugoslavia disunited, and in the My 
of dividing Russia from Britain and 
United States. The Axis is accused of 
giving arms to the Partisans. Some of 
the Partisans who pretend to be com- 
munists may be Germans in disguise. 

A good example of the confusion in 
Yugoslavia, it has been reported that 
the Italians are sending some supplies 
to General Mikhailovitch, in one to 
keep the Germans in check! 

The real victims of the chaos are the 
plain people of Yugoslavia. Between 
400,000 and 600,000 of them are be- 
lieved to have been killed by the Axis 
forces or their puppets and in the civil 
wars. In the bitter strife within Yugo- 
slavia’s borders are the seeds of much 
present and future trouble for Yugo- 
slavia and perhaps for the world. 

































By Philip Dorf 


HE “Balkan Question” disturbed the 

peace of Europe for more than a 
century and finally helped bring on 
World War I. Today the Balkans lie 
under the heel of the Axis, either as 
conquered or as vassal states. 

e Balkan peninsula lies in south 
eastern Europe between the Adriatic, 
Aegean and Black Seas. Before the out- 
break of the present war it contained 
five independent states: Greece, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. Turkey's remaining territory in 
Europe was geographically and histori- 
cally part of the Balkans, as were also 
the Dalmatian possessions of Italy. 

In ancient times, the Balkan penin- 
sula formed part of the Roman Empire. 
With the downfall of Rome, the area 
was overrun by successive bands of 
invaders—Huns, Goths, Lombards and 
Slavs. The Slavs became the dominant, 
but by no means the only element, of 
the population. The Balkans gradually 
became the home of a hodgepodge of 
races and nationalities. It was this 
diversity of population, leading to in- 
tense national rivalries, which later 
made the task of drawing boundaries a 
seemingly impossible one. 

In the 9th century A. D., Greek 
Orthodox monks from Constantinople 
brought Christianity to the Balkans. 
The majority of the Balkan people to- 
day are members of the Orthodox 
Church. But in Croatia and Slovenia, 
formerly parts of Yugoslavia, Roman 
Catholicism is the dominant faith. And 
in Bosnia and Albania, large groups of 


Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, 
Yugoslavia, where World War 
1 began with the killing of 
Austrian Archduke Ferdinand. 


Moslems are a reminder of Tur- 
key’s long rule. Sarajevo, capi- 
tal of Bosnia, has so many 
mosques that it seems a typical 
Oriental city. 

The glory that was Greece be- 
longs to the era before Christ. 
For more than 2,000 years the 
Greeks were subject to foreign 
masters. Serbia and Bulgaria 
existed as independent states 
during the Middle Ages. But 
like the Greeks, they were un 
able to escape the tide of Turk 
ish conquest. At the bloody 
battle of Kossovo, in 1389, the 
flower of Serbian chivalry per- 
ished. Most of. the Serb nation came 
under the harsh rule of the Moslems. 

But one band of refugees fled to the 
mountain fastnesses of Montenegro 
(Black Mountain), which they con- 
verted into a natural fortress against 
the Turks. 

Turkish Rule in Balkans 

The rest of the Balkan peninsula re- 
mained subject to Moslem misrule. The 
conquerors were separated from the 
conquered by the impassable gulf of 
religious antagonism. The Turks did 
not prohibit Christian worship. But 
Turkey’s sole interest in the Balkans 
was as a source of revenue. Heavy taxes 
were levied on the Christian population 
and collected with a ruthlessness which 
provoked frequent uprisings. 

The Turks were clever enough to 
pit one rival Balkan nationality against 
another. The Greeks, for example, were 
given special commercial privileges 
The Albanians were employed as police. 
When the power of Turkey declined, 
the Sultan utilized the rival ambitions 
of the Great Powers to maintain his 
hold on the Balkans. 

Russia, claiming to be the protector 
ot the Slavic peoples, and hoping to 
obtain control of Soadetnatinia was 
frequently at war with Turkey. At first, 


PP« 





The Smouldering Balkans 





Britain and France supported the totter- 
ing Ottoman Empire in order to prevent 
Russian dominance of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Later, Austria and Ger. 
many learned to fish in the troubled 
waters of the Balkans. Austria aimed at 
expansion along the Adriatic. Germany 
aspired to economic domination of the 
Middle East. 

Before 1914, the civilization of the 
Balkans was a strange mixture of East 
and West. The mountainous character 
of the peninsula, the lack of roads, and 
the oppressive rule of the Turks all com- 
bined to retard progress. In Serbia for 
a long time the chief products were 
plums and pigs. Plums, because they 
grew well with little care; pigs, because 
the canny Serbs knew they were secure 
from confiscation, since pork was for- 
bidden to all Moslems. 

The tyranny of alien rulers and the 
rivalries of jealous national groups pro- 
duced a sturdy individualism. But it 
also resulted in a lack of national dis’ 
cipline which found expression in plots, 
assassinations, revolutions and wars. 


Yugoslavia Is Born 


The turbulent history of Yugoslavia 
is typical of the Balkans. Yugoslavia 
was a creation of World War I. Its 
nucleus was Serbia. After repeated re- 
volts against the Moslems, the Serbs 
finally gained some home rule early in 
the 19th century. Full independence 
was not won until 1878. Throughout 
this period Serbia’s internal history was 
marred by bitter rivalry between its 
two leading families: the house of 
Obrenovitch and the house of Kara- 
georgevitch. The throne shifted from 
one family to the other. 

Rare indeed was the Serbian ruler 
who escaped assassination or forced 
abdication. In 1903 the brutal murder 
of the Obrenovitch ruler, King Alex- 
ander, and his Queen, Draga, by a 
group of army officers so shocked the 
world that Belgrade was dubbed the 
“capital of :rime.” 

At the Congress of Berlin (1878) 
Austria gained the right to administer 
the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whose inhabitants 
were kinsfolk of the Serbs. In 1908, 
Austria annexed them. Serbia was em- 
bittered by the collapse of her dream 
of expansion. The growing hostility be- 
tween Austria and Serbia finally re- 
sulted in the assassination of the heir 
to the Austrian throne by a Serb 
nationalist at Sarajevo in 1914. This 
was the spark which exploded the Bal- 


kan “powder-box” and precipitated j 


World War I. 
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What Is a State Budget! 


Budget tells where each dollar of income comes 
from, and purposes for which it will be spent 


EPUBLICAN Governor Thomas E. 

Dewey’s budget for the coming year 
is now being studied by the New York 
State Legislature. The budyet calls for 
the expenditure of $377,100,000 by the 
nation’s most populous state. 

In New York the Governor is made 
directly responsible for ihe state bud- 
get. But he is assisted by the Director 
of the Budget. The director determines 
the amount of money that each state 
department and agency will seed The 
director then work 
out the budget 


Also Recommends Tax Changes 


When submitting his budget to the 
legislature the governor also is required 
to recommend any changes in tax ‘ws 
that may be necessary to raise the 
money needed bv the state government 
In considering the governor’s budget. 
the legislature may add. cut out. in- 
crease, or reduce items. But when the 
budget finally is anproved bv the lecis 
lature, the items 
which have been added to the budget 
or have been increased bv the leg 
islature. 

The expenses of the budget are met 
by the income which ~ state govern- 
ment receives. The principal sources of 
state revenues are taxes levied on gaso- 


governor can vete 






PROTECTION AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


20 % 











BONDS AND 
INTEREST 
8% 
















MISCELLANEOUS 
12% 


EDUCATION 
20% 





HIGHWAYS AND OTHER 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


40 % 


line, motor-vehicle licenses, income, in- 
heritances, general sales, corporations, 
and liquor. 

Governor Dewey's budget onli tor 
no sharp reduction in state spending, 
although cuts have been made in the 
appropriations for education, social wel- 
fare and relief. A cut of 25 per cent in 
the state income tax on individuals was 
proposed. But Governor Dewey warned 
that gasoline rationing, and other war 
time restrictions on travel, will sharply 
cut the amount of money the state will 
receive from gasoline taxes and automo- 
bile registration fees. Therefore, his 
budget proposed that spending be lim- 
ited and tax reductions be restricted in 
order to give the state a surplus to 
cover future losses in income 

Executive Budget 

The Governor's Democratic Parts op- 
nonents feel, however, that a further 
reduction in spending would make pos- 
sible a cut of 33 and 1/3 per cent in 
the income tax, instead of 25 per cent. 
as proposed by Governor Dewey. The 
Democrats ‘would slash several millions 
from budget items for road building, 
and maintenance. They argue that 
since traveling has been cut, by war 
restrictions these expenditures are not 
necessary. 
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Because one individuai, the Gov- 
ernor, is responsible for planning 
ing and taxation, New York's budget is 
called an executive budget. 
same time, the final iorm of the bud 
is determined by the elected represen- 
tatives of the people, the legislature. No 
state money can be spent except as it 
is authorized by the legislature. These 
legislative authorizations are called ap- 
propriations. 

The appropriations of the legislature 
often are affected by the demands of 
various state agencies, institutions, and 
groups of people, who urge the legisla- 
ture to vote money for certain services 
in which they are interested. In_ this 
way public opinion makes itself felt on 
the representatives of the people 


Pressure Groups 


For example, when public hearings» 
took place in Albany before the state 
budget was passed, groups of business 
people asked that the prospective sur- 
plus be used for further tax reduction. 
Representatives of — state employees 
asked for a 15 per cent salary rise. 
Parent-teacher groups asked that state 
aid to education be pegged at last 
vear’s level, or that the schools b> given 
additional funds to meet the extra ex- 
penses due to war activities 

In a few states, Marvland, tor ex- 
ample, the legislature is virtually re; 
quired to adopt the budget which is 
recommended by the governor. In 
other states the legislaturesyare free to 
reduce budget items, but are less free 
to increase them or to add new items. 
But in every state the governor's bud- 
get recommendation general! has a 


strong influence on the legislature. 


STATE AID 











‘Realities of American Government’? Macmillan 
Chart nisi distribution of state government expen- 
ditures for the country as whole in recent years. 


CURRENT EXPENSES 


36.9% 


Chart shows how Governor Dewey's budget for 
fiscal year of 1943 will spend N. 


Y. State income. 
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Keep Up Advance 


The world no longer asks what towns 
the Russians have captured, or how far 
the Red armies have gédne. The ques- 
—- now is, how much farther will they 
O° The German defense line based on 
the four cities of Orel, Kursk, Kharkov 
and Rostov has been split wide open. 
Kursk, Rostov and Kharkov have al- 
ready fallen. Last week, Russian armies 
were drawing in steadily on Orel. 

After the fall of Kharkov, the Rus- 
sians wheeled to the southwest, driving 
to within a few miles of Dnepropet- 
rovsk, the great industrial city on the 
bend of the Dnieper. Strategists had ex- 
pected that the next stand of the Nazis 
would be along the line of the Dnieper 

Kiev. The fury with which the 
Russians were smashing ahead _indi- 
cated an attempt to keep the enemy on 
the run and off balance, to prevent him 
from digging in on the Dnieper 

The Nazis seemed powerless to slow 

the Russian advance. Their brief 
hope for the future lay in the weather. 
The Russians win their greatest vic- 
tories during the winter. In about six 
weeks the thaws will begin. The mud 
seas of southern Russia may slow up 
the Soviet forces enough to permit the 
organization of a German defense line. 


Setback in Tunisia 


While the Allies were still setting the 
stage for the big push against the Axis 
in Tunisia, Field Marshal Edwin Rom- 
mel struck. The “Desert Fox” hurled 
two of his crack panzer divisions 
against American troops holding the 
Faid Pass. For the first time in this war, 
American troops were up against Ger- 
man “blitz” warfare, as thundering 
tanks and screaming dive bombers 
spearheaded the Nazi advance. They 
stcod up to it gallantly, but they were 
no match for it in numbers or armor. 
The Germans broke through, fanned 
out behind the American lines. The 
Yanks were forced to retreat all along 
the line as much as 35 miles in some 
places. 


The result of the attack was to force | 


a general withdrawal of the Allied lines 
from the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains east of the Algerian border into 
the mountains themselves. The Ger- 
mans made no attempt to attack these 
new and stronger positions. Apparently 
their ara had been simply to widen 
the corridor they held along the coast, 
give themselves more room to swing 

Secret 
withdrawal a serious reverse. The extent 
of the defeat, he added, should not be 
exaggerated. The long-range odds were 
still on the Allies in Tunisia. 


of War Stimson called the | 
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Archbishop's Mission 


Archbishop Francis Joseph Spellman 
of New York presides over the wealth- 
iest Catholic See in the world. He is 
also the Apostolic Vicar of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in the United States 
Army and Navy It was in that dual 
capacity that he flew to Europe, visited 
Spain and the Vatican. Catholic circles 
in Washington denied that his visit had 
any political purpose. But he had an 
interview with Spain’s Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, and President Roose- 
velt has been keeping in close touch 
with the Vatican all during the war. 

The Spanish visit of this strongly 
anti-fascist prelate might, guessed ob- 
servers, be part of the pressure that 
is being put on Franco not to help 
Hitler. The appointment of a distin- 


guished Catholic layman, Dr. Carlton 


J. Hayes of Columbia University, as 











American Ambassador to Spain had | 


been part of this campaign. 
President Roosevelt recognized the 
important part the Catholic Church 
will play in the post-war world when 
he sent Myron Taylor to the Vatican 
in 1939 as his personal envoy Ob- 
servers also recalled that Mussolini’s 
son-in-law, Count Ciano, had recently 
been made Italy’s envoy to the Holy 
See. This made it possible for him to 


mingle with envoys of nations at war 


with Italy. . 


Meeting in Chungking 


American Lieutenant General Henry 
H. Arnold and British Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill visited Chungking for dis- 
cussions with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai- shek. The plans discussed were not 
revealed, but there were scattered hints 
to show which way the wind was blow- 


ing. “The Generalissimo,” said Winston 


Churchill, “also concurs in the plans 
for future action in the Far East.” That 
could only mean an attempt to re-open 
the Burma Road, then pour men and 
arms into China in preparation for a 
blow at the heart of Japan. Nothing 
less would be “concurred in” by Chiang. 
President Roosevelt suggested the 
same strategy when he said that the 
United States no longer expects to inch 
its way across the Pacific. island by 
island. “It would take too many years,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt. It looked as if posi- 
tive action in the Pacific might not 
wait for the prior defeat of Hitler 








Beveridge Test 


The Beveridge Plan for insuring the . 


whole British population against want 
was hailed by nearly all classes and 
parties when it was presented. Its pros- 
pects now look doubtful. 

Government leaders told the House 
of Commons that they accepted the 
plan in principle. Then they attached 
reservations and conditions. Labor 
members felt that the final passage of 
a motion “welcoming” the report was 
meaningless. It looked to the British 
man in the street as if the Conservative 


| ruling class was as reactionary as ever. 


Many Britons fee] that as victory 
comes nearer, Conservatives are for- 
getting their promises of a “brave new 
world.” This has led to criticism of the 
present political “truce,” under which 
no election will be held in wartime. 
The present members of Parliament, 
say others, elected seven years ago, no 
longer represent the people, whose 
ideas have changed. 
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Tunisia: Shaded part of map shows 
area held last week by Axis forces. 
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Mme. Chiang Appeals 


“The prevailing opinion seems to 
consider the defeat of the Japanese as 
of relative unimportance and that Hitler 
is our first conéern. This is not borne 
out by actual facts.” Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, wife of the Chinese Generalis- 
simo, told Congress. It is not, she went 
on, “to the interests of the United Na- 
tions as a whole to allow Japan to con- 
tinue, not only as a vital potential 
threat, but as a waiting sword of 
Damocles, ready to descend at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

Madame Chiang’s two appearances, 
before the House and the Senate, were 
a historic occasion. She was the first 
private citizen ever to address Con- 
gress, and the second woman—Queen 
Wilhelmina was the first. 

Observers agreed that if Madame 
Chiang’s purpose was to persuade Con- 
gressmen and Senators to give greater 
aid to China, she had been brilliantly 
successful. As one reporter put it, she 
“smiled, spoke and conquered.” 


FDR for Salary Tax 


President Roosevelt and Congress 
cannot agree on salary limitations. One 
section of the Disney bill, reported out 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, raised the national debt limit 
from $125,000,000,000 to $210,000,- 
000,000. Another section killed the 
President’s $25,000-salary limit and 
substituted a provision permitting sal- 
aries to be restored to their level of 
December 7, 1941. 

President Roosevelt then wrote Chair- 
man Doughton a letter saying he hoped 
the debt could be raised “without add- 
ing amendments not related to the sub- 
ject.” He would cancel his salary ceiling, 
he said, provided Congress adopted a 
“special war super-tax” which would 
limit all individual incomes, from what- 
ever source, to-no more than $25,000 a 
year for a single person and $50,000 
for a married couple. Such a tax should 
apply to income boom interest and divi- 
dends as well as to salaries. 

The President’s letter served oply 
to. stiffen the backs of Congressmen 
who regarded the Disney bill as the 
first blow in the fight against “govern- 
ment by directive.” “It’s all over as far 
as the committee is concerned,” said 
Chairman Doughton. 





Draft Rule Opposed 


Against the strong opposition of the 
War Department and the Selective 
Service Administration, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has approved 
the Kilday bill. This bill would nullify 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt’s 
recent mm directing men between 18 
and 38 now employed in non-essential 
occupations to find jobs in essential in- 
dustry or be drafted. This would not 
allow dependency deferments, 

The Kilday bill provides that no mar- 
ried men with children be drafted, re- 
— of the kind of work they are 

oing, until all the single men and mar- 
ried men without children in their state 
have been taken. 

The Army opposes the Kilday bill 
because it is beginning to scrape the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. It will 
soon have to choose between fathers 
and men in essential jobs whose drafting 
would disrupt war production. The 
Army is now drafting men at the rate 
of 12,000 a day. There are just enough 
physically fit men between 18 and 38, 
not in vital jobs, to meet this demand. 
As Draft Director Hershey said, fathers 
will have to be taken soon because 
“there will be nobody left to induct.” 












Confusion within the War Production 
Board has led to a shake-up. Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson has dismissed vice 
chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt and 
promoted vice chairman Charles E. Wil- 
son, former president of the General. 
Electric Corporation. Mr. Wilson will 
be executive vice president of the WPB, 
in complete charge of all programs, in- 
cluding the job he himself has been 
doing and that of Mr. Eberstadt as 
well. 

What caused the shake-up? It came 
about because of clashes between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Eberstadt. These 
clashes grew out of the fact that their 
jobs overlapped. Mr. Wilson was in 
charge of production of war goods, Mr. 
Eberstadt was responsible for the pro- 
curement and flow of the raw materials 
of production. Mr. Wilson found fault 
with the way Mr. Eberstadt kept him 
supplied with raw materials, The con- 
flicts between them became so serious 
that one or the other had to go. 

There was also another conflict, be- 
tween the WPB and the Army and 
Navy. Mr. Nelson and Mr. Wilson be- 
lieved that the demands of the armed 
services were reducing civilian supplies 
to such a low point - the war effort 
on the home front might be hampered. 

The dismissal is no reflection on Mr. 
Eberstadt. It is generally agreed that 
he is one of the ablest and most patri- 
otic men in Washington. Critics say 
that what is really wrong is the whole 
WPB set-up. 





Madam Chiang Kai-shek, speaking before House of Representatives, asked 
more lease-lend aid for China. Speaker Sam Rayburn (right) introduced her. 








INSIDE 


WASHINGTON - 


NE of the questions which the Presi- 

ident will have to decide very soon 
is the ultimate size of our armed forces. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s delay is understandable. 
The problem is complex. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of simply saying that we will have 
an army of seven million or nine million 
or eleven million. It is the relation of 
that figure to the manpower needs of 
agriculture“and industry. Above all else, 
it depends upon the nature of the total 
task which the Army and Navy will 
have to perform before the war is over 
A major collateral problem is that of 
transportation. 

The size of the Army is undoubtedly 
the most important and most difficult 
issue now facing the White House. This 
month a National War Service bill was 
introduced in both houses which would 
provide a labor draft enabling the gov- 
ernment to assign civilian men between 
18 and 65 and women between 18 and 
50 to war jobs. There are about 33, 
$30,000 women and 40,000,000 men 
in these age groups. Some of these men 
and a few of the women are already in 
the armed services 

_ Ex-President Herbert Hoover has ap 
ared before a Senate committee, ask- 
ing that agriculture be treated as a mu- 
‘nitions industry, and stating that our 
failure to produce more meats and fats 
would a ome the military successes 
the United Nations have been recently 
achieving. Mr. Hoover wants to place 
four million more workers on the farms, 
in the oil fields and the metal mines. At 
the same time, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, testifying before another Sen- 
ate committee, stated that at least 
$,100,000 more farm laborers must be 
recruited to produce the crops needed 
in 1943. 


Manpower Not the Primary Need 


The picture is complicated and diffi- 
cult. Army men are pleading for more 
military manpower. Expert civilians like 
Mr. Hoover and Secretary Wickard are 
equally insistent on more civilians in 
war production and maintenance. Nat- 
urally, General Marshall and Admiral 


_* King want the largest force of men 


that can be raised, and in this request 


How Big an Army! 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washingt rresp 











for the invasion of Europe. 


It is no military secret that lack of 


ships is now our gravest and most im- 
mediate danger. By spring, Hitler may 
have from five to seven hundred sub- 
marines running loose on all_the seas. 
These wolf packs are now sinking more 
ships than we care to admit, and Hitler 
is building U-boats faster than we are 
sinking them. And the sinkings destroy 
cargoes as well as ships. All this must 
be considered by the President when 
he decides on the final over-all figure 
for Army and Navy enlistments. 

Our greatest asset is our mounting 
strength, which has given us the initia- 
tive over the Axis everywhere. We must 
not lose this momentum merely to 
swell the size of the 
Army and Navy before 
undertaking what most 
observers here believe 
will be the final cam- 
paigns of the war. 

Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, 
and Major General Her- 
shey have announced 
that 4,000,000 men 
must be added to the 
Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard before 
the end of the year. 
This means that ap- 
proximately 12,000 
men must join the 
armed forces every sin- 
gle day. The 18- and 
19-year-old youths who 
completed their regis- 
trations last December 
will comprise part of 











they know what they are talking about 
because they know what our military 
plans call for. 

At the same time, it is my opinion 
that American manpower is not now the 
primary need of United Nations’ strat- 
egy. At any rate, if to produce an army 
of ten or eleven million we have to 
reduce our crops and lessen the flow 
of lend-lease supplies to our Allies, we 
will be protracting the fighting merely 
in order to make sure of a result that is 
already in sight. The war is not over, 
but its end is within range. In Europe, 
the Russians are conducting the most 
successful counteroffensive of the en- 
tire war. What they need and have 
the right to expect from us is every bit 
of material we can get into their hands 
during these precious months. In North 
Africa our commitments are already 
made. Planes and tanks and guns must 
be available there before we can mop 


s.ter Times-Unior 


Demanding the Most Attention 





this total. The draft 
boards since January 
have been drawing up- 
on an accumulated pool of between 
600,000 and 900,000 men now 18 and 
19 years old. Each month about 100,- 
000 more will pass their eighteenth 
birthday and be subject to classification. 

But behind the scenes, Washington 
is already beginning to think in terms 
of post-war planning. The more men in 
uniform when the war is over, the more 
difficult will be the immediate demobili- 
zation problems. It is possible that the 
government may decide to adopt Mr. 
Hoover's suggestion and furlough large 
numbers of soldiers for the harvest. 

The end of the war will make cer- 
tain demands upon us as a nation, and 
we are going to need manpower to 
satisfy those needs. This is not a ques- 
tion of policing the world but simply 
of getting food to millions of starving 
people. We must also furnish the means 
whereby a new start can be made in 
Europe. ' 


up Tunisia and use it as a springboard © 
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Classroom Activities 
The Smoldering Balkans, p. 6 





The countries of the Balkan penin- 
sula, as the title of the article indicates 
present an exaggerated picture of the 
turbulence and strife which have char 
acterized European affairs throughout 
history. When the Balkan League was 

* tormed to drive out the Turks, in 1912. 
the alliance was of briet duration, once 
the League’s object had been accom 
plished. Bulgaria emerged from the wa 
with the lion’s share of the rewards, and 
it was immediately evident that she 
was making ready to seize the Greek 

| port of Salonika and a part of Serbia. 

The peace with Turkey had been signed 

on May 30, 1913; a month later Bul 

garia attacked both Greece and Serbia. 

This war among the former allies lasted 

only a month, and even the Turks took 

a hand, joining the other two nations 

against Bulgaria. They quickly disposed 

of Bulgarian ambitions 

The struggles of the Balkans have 
also been embittered and intensified by 
the divide-and-rule poliey of the “Great 

Powers.” Again and again Great Britain 

Germany, France, and Russia have 

covertly or openly interfered in Balkan 

affairs and have to some extent kept 
| alive the national jealousies of the pen- 
| insula as a part of the greater game 

of “power politics.” Lord Byron's ro 
mantic and tragical expedition to help 
free Greece in 1823-24 is an example 
of English intervention, even though 
unofficial. For an interesting account 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 15-20 Issue) 


The Tale of a City: The Nazi 
“New Order” as illustrated in the 
Conquest of Warsaw. 

Poverty in the “Rich Port”: The 
Persistent Problem of Puerto Rico. 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: National Interests in the 
Caribbean. 

Inside Washington: China Is No 
Second-Class Ally 

Builders of America: 
Carnegie. 

Aviation: Civilian Pilot Training. 

Know Your World: The Danube. 
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ot that war. see Trelawney, by Mar- 
garet Armstrong (Macmillan). 

At the beginning of the present war 
many people who feared the intentions 
of German that a Balkan al- 
liance might be formed to resist Axis 
aggression. This did not occur; yet 
today there are evidences that some of 
the countries are at least making ges 
tures toward closer post-war coopera- 
tion. 

Point out on a map the boundaries 
and location of each of the five inde- 
pendent Balkan states today. Obtain a 
map showing the boundaries before 
1914, and compare the former bound- 
aries with those established by the 
Treaties of St. Germain. Neuilly. 
Trianon and Sevres. Note on the map 
the mountainous character of much of 
the peninsula and its consequent suit- 
ability for — warfare. Draw the 
attention of the class to the strategic 
location of the Balkans with relation to 
the rest of Europe. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What has been meant in the past 
by referring to “The Balkan Question” 
in discussing European affairs? 

2. Why and how did World War | 
break out in Serbia? 

3. What are the principal religions ot 
the Balkan peninsula? Why is there no 
one religion? Which countries practice 
each? 

4. Why did the Balkan countries re- 
volt against the Turks? 


Balkan Jigsaw Puzzle: Know Your 
World, p. 16 


Since the loss of the -hope of con- 
quering the rich Russian oil fields to 
keep his war machine rolling, Adolf 
Hitler’s armies must depend on Ru- 
mania for their natural oi] supplies. 

Natural oil is much better for lubri- 
cating motors than synthetic. The fact 
that cutting off this source would mean 
that the Germans would have to de- 
pend upon their” home-manufactured 
synthetic gasoline may cause the United 
Nations to strike first at the Balkan 
peninsula. Both the Russian and U. S. 
air forces have sought to destroy the 
Rumanian oil we and refineries 
which are clustered around Ploesti, near 
Bucharest. 

Point out to the class on a map where 
the oil regions of Rumania lie, and trace 


the distance over which the Germai 
have to import their oil supplies. © 
Questions for discussion: 


1. How can aphy account, i 
part, for the gs gee: A deve 











































































ment in Albania? ‘ 
2. What eg lite do the Vlachs ~ 
lead? What r peoples can they be 
compared with? BS 
3. How did geography aid the ¥ 
slavs to become the most progre 
of the Balkan les? 
4. Why did Hitler decide to ¢ 


quer the Balkan countries rather th 
invade England? 


Yugoslavia, Acid Test of the 
p. 4 

Point out to the class that the t 
articles concerned with the B 
countries dovetail, and that they fo 
a unit for study, comprising 
tory, geography, and ethnology, as : 
as the current situation of the Balkai 

In discussing the possibility of 
invasion of the Balkan states by the ~ 
United Nations, Yugoslavia is the e. 
evitable choice since Greece and 
bania are both conquered and help 
to resist. Rumania is a more or less wi 
ing Axis collaborator, and its troc 
have been used in great numbers 
fight the Russians. Bulgaria, also of 
ally collaborating, refused to allow 
troops to fight for Germany, and th 
are being used largely as occupati 
troops in Yugoslavia. Very little 
known of the internal situation of t 
countries, whereas Yugoslavia is $1 
actively resisting and news concerning — 
it reaches us through its government-in= 
exile. It is likely that within the ec 
quered countries there is much diss 
sion also. ae os 
Questions: re 

1. How do the Chetniks stand today” 
in relation to the United Nations? The 
Partisans? The Ustashi? 

2. How does the population of Yugo- 
slavia compare in size with that of t 
United States? 

8. What type of government d 
Yugoslavia have before this war? 
hap’ to the head of the go 
ment? Who is the present head? 
is he? * a 

4. Whose constitution was adopted 


What happened as a consequer 


‘ 1 ; 
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+ did Cr gain a 
‘nit 


Why did the Yugoslav government 
il accept Hitler's offer to r 

ndependence? What happened 
was the attitude of the 
ple of Yugoslavia toward their gov. 
ment at that time? 

8. What stand has Croatia finally 
fen toward Germany? Toward Yugo- 


Maar 4 
“ry 


9. What positions have been taken 
Pussia, Great Britain, and the 
ited States toward Chetniks and Part. 


What effect will this have upon 
ke Axis? 
AL. Would you-compare the struggles 
‘our country to form a nation after the 
evolutionary War with those of Yugo- 
after World War I? Why? Why 


See “Mikhailovitch: Balkan Mystery 
in,” by Louis Adamic, Saturday Eve- 
ie Post, Dec. 19, 1942, p. 20, for a 
fore detailed discussion of the doings 
“the Axis and the United Nations in 
goslavia. Also “Balkan Trouble.” by 
, Benson, Current History, June, 1942, 
®, 243-44; “Revolt in the Balkans,” by 
S &. Black, Current History, Oct., 
2. pp. 131-33. 


Washington: 
Army? p. 10 


How Big an 


"This is a very important question, 
lot only from the military point of 
few but from that of production as 
yell. Before the class begins to discuss 
"this problem they should also read the 
ticle on page 2, on Manpower for 
fotal War. The two articles may well 
be considered as two facets of the same 
re 2m: How best to utilize our able- 
Sdied people in order to win the war 
uestions for discussion: 
‘1. Will increasing the size of the 
fmy mean a decrease in shipbuilding? 
end-Lease supplies? 
What effect upon our national life 
Will the drafting of older men and 
yomen have? 
©8. Which is more impottant—to sup- 
ily the Russians with what they need, 
‘to concentrate a great invasion force? 
What effect will a great army 
upon our country after the war? 


Forty-Eight-Hour Week, p. 2 


article presents the industrial 
ect of the problem of using our hu- 
ian resources to further the war €ffort. 

Discuss the following questions: 
1. According to James F. Byrnes, 
at four major gains are achieved by 
ecently established 48-hour week? 
hat do workers affécted by this 

stand to gain? 

- this way of increasing in- 


higher wages? In what way may it not? 

4. Why does this order not nullify 
the “Little Steel” formula? 

5. How will the 48-hour week in 
non-essential work aid production? 

6. Through what agency are workers 
discharged in order to go into new jobs? 

7. Why does the OPA hold that in- 
creased wage payments under the 48- 
hour order should not mean increased 
labor costs? 

8. What proposals are being made 
by the WMC concerning allocation of 
manpower? By some Congressmen? 

9. Why is the proposed Austin- 
Wadsworth National War Service Act 
under fire from both management and 
labor? 

10. How would you combat absen- 
teeism? Give the test on p. 11 at the 
close of the discussion of.the two re- 
lated articles on the Army and Man- 
power. 

See: “Whose Manpower?” Fortune, 
Jan., 1943, pp. 78-82; and “Manpower 
Muddle” by J. D. Kingsley, Current 
History, Jan., 1943, pp. 396-403 and 
report what recommendations you find. 

Have the class follow the action on 
the National War Service Act and simi- 
lar legislation. Report findings weekly 
until the definite program has been 
outlined. 

Report on the Wages and Hours Act 
and the National Labor Relations Act. 
See World Almanac, 1943, pp. 612-613 


Builders of America: Horace Mann, 
“p. i : 

Horace Mann’s greatness is not meas- 
ured by the fame ~ssociated with men 
of more spectacular achievements, yet 
his influence has been felt by every 
person who attended the public schools 
within the last three or four genefa- 
tions. 

His greatness was an individual 
greatness arising from humanitarianism 
and self-sacrifice. Until he was fifteen, 
his parents’ poverty (his father died 
early) prevented him from attending 
school for longer than two or three 
months a year, Largely self-educated, 
he prepared for Brown University in 
the short space of six months and grad- 
uated with highest honors. 

Concerned with public affairs, he 
served four years in the Massachusetts 
State Senate, the last two as president 
of that body. Mann was directly respon- 
sible for two important acts. He estab- 
lished state hospitals for the insane, and 
created the State Board of. Education 
which removed haphazard educational 
supervision from the decentralized, 
loosely organized townships, and placed 
it in the hands of one responsible 
agency. 

Mann’s reforms included the institu- 
tion of state normal schools for the bet- 


ter training of teachers, and ibli- 
cation of the Common School Journal” 
to influence the educational public in 
his state. 4% 
In_1848, Mann occupied the seat in * 
Congress made vacant by the death of — 
John Quincy Adams. His last years 7 
were spent in Yellow Springs, Ohio, | 
where, as president of Antioch College, 7 
he fought for co-educational, non-sec- > 
tarian schooling in higher education. : 


Fact Questions: 

1. What was Horace Mann’s position % 
before he became secretary of the Mas- | 
sachiisetts State Board of Education? ~~ 

2. What was the name of the col- 
lege of which Mann was president? 


Aviation, p. 12 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, who prepared 
this week’s article, is the author of an 
informative book for young people on 
Parachutes (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 7 
It is an excellent treatise dealing with = 
the early beginnings and development 
of the parachute and tle scientific and 
practical problems that affect the de- 
sign and functioning of parachutes. 
Later chapters deal with the tremen- 
dous interest of the Russians in para- 
chuting, where women and children are 
trained for jumping. 

The U. S. paratroopers, their train- 
ing, equipment, and duties are de- 
scribed in the book. ‘The author has 
devoted his final chapters to the utility 
of the parachute in peace time, when — 
it is no longer to be considered as only 
an aerial life-saver or weapon for inva- 
sion, but as a means of sending in sup- 
plies,;- medicine and help to otherwise 
inaccessible areas, as an instrument to | 
fight forest fires, and as a meteorological || 
aid. 

‘ Dr. Zim, who teaches science at the 
Fieldston School, New York, is.at pres- 
ent doing consulting work for the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Fact Questions: 


1. What fabrics are used for the can- 
opy of the parachute? 

2. What two purposes does the har- = 
ness serve? a 

3. What is the rip-cord for? 

4. When the parachute is completely 
opened, approximately how many feet = 
does the jumper fall per second? 4 





Key to “KNOW YOUR WORLD WEEK” 
Quiz, Page 14 E 
1. Who’s Who: 7, 10, 8, 9, 1, 6, 2, 3, 4, 4 


5. - 
2. Yugoslavia: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4a; 5-a; © 
6-a; 7-a; 8-b. s - bs 
3. Man : 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
4, Indide Washington: l-c; 2-b; 3-e. : 
5. State Budget: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F. : 
6. Balkans: 1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c. B 
7. Aviation: 1-canopy; 2-vent hole; 3-4 
harness; 4-canvas pack; 5-750 feet. 3 
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Teachers will be interested in reading 


| The Other Side of Main Street, an auto- 
| biography by Henry Johnson, professor 
Femeritus of history at Teachers College, 


"Columbia. Dr. Johnson’s book is subtitled, 


| “A History Teacher from Sauk Center.” 
F Since 
© Prairie’-about which Sinclair Lewis wrote 


Sauk Center was the “Gopher 
in Main Street, Dr. Johnson’s title is es- 

sially apt. He shows a side of Main 
rect and of American life which Mr. 


=» Lewis overlooked. The story of Dr. John- 
= son’s life exemplifies rural America and the 


ple who have come from that environ- 


| ment to make their own place in the world. 
As such it should be of interest to general 
™ audiences as well. 
© Press, $2.75.) 


(Columbia University 


o coy & 


Merchant Ships, 1942, compiled, drawn 


Band edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.D:, 
| has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. This book, a stand- 


Pard work of reference, contains detailed 


= data on the merchant ships of the world, 


including, where possible, known sinkings 
in both Allied and Axis merchant fleets. A 
vial section gives. German Aircraft- 


§ Recognition Silhouettes. Valuable reference 
= volume for libraries. 
: ° 


List price, $19.00. 


o 


Trees for Tomorrow is a new pamphlet 


q published by the American Forest Prod- 


© ucts Industries, Inc. It is geared to sev- 


s enth, eighth, and ninth grades and empha- 
| sizes the measures being taken to perpetu- 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


ate the Forest harvest on a sustained yield 

basis. There are many illustrations. Suffi.- 

cient quantities for all members of classes 

interested will be supplied free upon re- 

ver Write to the corporation at 1319 
ighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C 

° 


War Jobs for Women is a publication 
by the Office of War Information, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Origin epared for maga- 
zine editors, the puna is now available 
to the public and may be purchased from 


the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, for 10 cents. It discusses various 
branches of the service open to women, 
jobs in war industries, in business and the 
professions, and as volunteers. 
° ° o 
After the War? by Maxwell S. Stewart 
(No. 78, 10c). Some of the questions con- 
sidered in this pamphlet are: How can 
you be sure of a job after the war? What 
should we do to prevent World War III? 
Can we plan for peace as we now plan 
fo: war? Mr. Stewart warns against quirks 
in our thinking which might blind us to 
the need for world economic security as 
the onlv sure means of guaranteeing peace 
ses ¢ @ 


The University Press of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the publication of a new guidebook titled 
Common Edible Mushrooms, by Clyde M. 
Christensen, assistant professor of, plant 
pathology. This book tells how to identify, 
gather and cook 45 varieties of mushrooms. 





Teaching Aids On Aviation 


| The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
» York, is publishing a Flight Preparation 
§ Training Series under the supervision of 
the Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 


@ nautics, U.S. Navy. The séries will include 


» volumes on mathematics, a. princi- 


™@ ples of flight, operation of engines, aer- 
™@ ology, and seven volumes on air navigation. 


© Four of the volumes are reviewed below: 


Mathematics for Pilots covers those fun- 
} damentals of mathematics which the pilot 
must know in order to solve navigation 
| problems and to understand simple for- 
f mulas used in flying. The book takes up 
Conversion factors, fractions, ,percentages, 
powers and roots, angular measurement, 
§ vectors, equations, variation, graphs, geom- 
5 etry, and trigonometry. List price, 75c. 
Physics Manual for Pilots deals with only 
| those fundamental physical principles basic 
t the theory of flight and engine opera- 
tion. It is written in a simple, informal 
“Style, and covers such topies as fluids at 
fest, fluids in motion, heat, atmospheric 
humidity, balanced . forces and torques, 
Work, power, friction, notion and forces. 
S nergy, gyroscopes, miagnetism, electricity, 
ound and light, and others. List price, 90c. 
4% Air Navigation—Part One,. Introduction 
Earth, was prepared for the purpose of 


orienting naval aviation cadets to global 
flights. ie gives an over-all view of the 
earth as a sphere, pene relationships of 
war- zones, general climatic considerations 
underlying strategy, and something of the 
strategic significances of military objec- 
tives. Illustrated with many maps and 
charts. List price, $1.00. 

Air Navigation—Part Two, Introduction 
to Navigation, covers the fundamentals of 
navigation pr pe It explains 7 vari- 
ous types ma ojections, ottin 
sheets, time throughout the world, a 


many other facts which are essential to [ 


navigators. Numerous maps and charts. 
List price, $1.00. 


How a Plane Flies, by Charles Gilbert 
Hall, is a very readable ee ex- 
plains what makes an airplane fly, what a 
‘gaan gy:s gente pse dig Backs: s are fol- 

posite ir ne: Paging ich make 


aviation int le. It takes up weather, 

amics, instrument flying, motors, 
Federal tions, the ——* of . 
lanes, i es ground crew, 
aewegy A Bir: carnal bibliography, 
and many illustrations. (Funk & Wa 


bl a S | 












e« ¢« @ , 
The East and West Association, 40 Eas 
49th Street, New York City, is offering a 
in-service course for teachers entitled Gr 
and India: The People and Their Land 
Course will be under the supervision @ 
Pearl S. Buck and will include many dis- 
tinguished lecturers as — of round. 
table discussion. Films be shown and 
discussed and suitable teaching materials 
made available. Offered in tion 
Board of Education of New York. 


World Peace Contest 


The League of Nations Association, 
W. 40th St,, New York City, announce 
its seventeenth annual contest for pub 
high school pupils. Winners will be selec 
from competitors in a nation-wide exami- 
nation to be held March 26, 1943, on the 
problem of organizing the world 
after victory. Two lets compose 
Study material: “Toward Greater Free¢ 
Problems of War and Peace,” just pub 
lished by the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, and “Essential F : 
Underlying World Organization,” publ 
by the Association. Awards of $400, $10€ 
and $50 will be supplemented by scholar 
ships and other offered by loca 
branches of the Association. For further in- 
formation write the Association at above 
address: 


Railroad Film Available 


The Public Relations Department ot 
New Haven Railroad announces the com 
letion of their most recent 16mm soun 
Im, A Great Railroad at Work. This fo 
reel film tells the Gomer behind-the- 
scenes story of present-day railroading 
with detailed accounts of freight and pas 
senger routing, repairing track and equif 
ment, and rebuilding locomotives and car 
A special “Symphony of Rails” was ec 
posed for the musical background. Ls 
Thomas jis the narrator. The film is 
able without charge upon request to I 
Haven R.R., Public Relations Dept., Re 
596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 











McKINLEY MAPS 
Desk and Wall Outline 
Maps for all purposes. 

Write for catalog and samples 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. — 
809-811, North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
“A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES! 


ch. é HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 


give you! They‘ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new Ste: a dopy-iter overs 46 100.6: 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in pe 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 
EDITION—Just off 2d problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
— Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
on Manners etiquette. 


ind For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB Ali Meyile 4 ty Gay Head © 








35c¢ each for single copies 











A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 4 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 
Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 4 
For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- — 
taining reading material. a 


« 15¢ each for 10 or more : Ei 
64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations — 


25¢ ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy. 


Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 
tey'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 13 


BOOKSHOP Please send me: BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES —_——— eopies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 
Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio copies BIB AND TUCK book (For High Schools) 
CASH WITH ORDER on quontities of tess than 10 Please. 
SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 
for 10 or more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





BUILDERS OF AM 
HORACE MANN (1796-1858) @] IN 1831, HORACE MAW, LAWYER AND 





LEGISLATOR HELPED OBTAIN PASSAGE 


Father of American Education OF A LAW ESTABLISHING THE 


O one did more than Horace 

Mann to build our system 
of public schools for all. 

Born of poor parents in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, Mann 
worked hard to get an educa- 
tion. But he gave up a good 
law practice to fight for better - 
schools, 

Mann completely reorgan- 
ized the Massachusetts schools 
and founded at Lexington,. in 


MASSACHUSETT§ BOARD OF £0 

1839, the first training school fe 
for teachers in the country. S 

Church and private-school 
interests, and wealthy taxpay- RS 
ers, insisted that free schools fe THE OLDER 
for all would breed idleness gH 70 yy A G000 << 
and bankrupt the country. : CHER! 

Horace Mann firmly be- 
lieved that government of the 
people could not survive unless 
the people were educated to 
take part in the government. 





MANN THEN RESIGNED HIS POST AS PRESIDENT OF THE | \ 
STATE SENATE, ANDO GAVE UP H/S LAW PRACTICE JO BECOME 


THE HIRST SECRETARY OF THE BOARO 


NENTS PAY YOU Welt 

Re SERVICES ASA LAWyg 

y Give THS UPTO FIGHT rap 

FA 
WAEVER KNOW OF Your 

WORK FOR THEM ? nell 


Ge ARRIVING IW ONE TOWN 10 ADDRESS 
A SCHOOL MEETING, MANN FOUND 
THAT LOCAL OFFICIALS HAD MADE 
WO PREPARATIONS NO FIRE WAS 


RE OF CHILDREN Wyo , 


OF EDUCATION. 


Q CRITICS OF TAX-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS BITTERLY 
OPLOSED MANN'S PLAN TO IMPROVE THESE SCHOOLS, 
THE LEGISLATURE GAVE THE NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION 

LITTLE SUPPORT, BUT MANN WAS NOT O1SCOURAGED, 


THE FINAL YEARS OF MANWS 
LIFE (898-185Y) WERE SPENT /N 
CONGRESS ANO AS FIRST PRES/OENT 
OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE YELLOW SPRINGS 
OHIO, THE LAST WORDS OF HIS LAST COM- 
MENCEMENT ADORESS ARE WELL WORTH 
REMEMBERING. . 
QU TO TREASURE 
 / geste” nares THESE MY 
tye in iwé WORDS! BE ASHAMED 
PAR UNTIL YOU HAVE Woy 
bh 70 game VICTORY FOR 
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PREPARE TODAY 


to Fly 


TOMORROW ! 





Aviation offers you adventure, 
good pay and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for your future! 
pare now to become a pilot 

- - - to fly your own plane or a 

iant air liner when peace comes. 

‘ake Junior Aviation subjects at 
school. Study aeronautics at home. 
Ask local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
= are 16, see your Piper Dealer. 

e can teach you to fly with as 
little as 8 hours of dual instruction 
in a Piper Cub! 

Send Teday for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by a 

‘ certificated flight 

% instructor. Clear- 

=e ly explains basic 

=: flight principles. 

Toa. ss: Send 10c for book- 

on Se let and Piper ca- 

talog to cover 

postage -handling. 

TEACHERS (Grades 1-12). Write for new, helpful 

Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruc- 
tion Material. Send $1 bill or check 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. J833 * Leck Haven, Penna. 


































OUR bat must be sight to ge 
the most ou? of your hitting 
ability. Any champion will tefl 

you that—and then prove his 
point by showing you his own 

Louisville Slugger. 

So look for the famous Slugger 

trademark when you buy-—it's 
been a guarantee of highest 

quality since 1884, 

Ask your dealer for the Louisville 

Slugger Softball Rule Book too 

—or send 10f in stamps direct 


to Dept. S32. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Incorporated 


ROUISYILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE ae 
SLUGGER Zaza ® 








PARACHUTE has five essential 
parts—canopy, shroud lines, har- 
ness, pack, and pilot chute. 

The most important_part is the can- 
opy, the huge cup-shaped bag, 28 feet 
in diameter. It is made of silk, nylon, or 
special grade cotton, At its top is a 
vent hole, through which air escapes 
when the canopy is open. This helps 
to balance the chute, and prevents 
swinging from side to side. 

The shroud lines are sewn in, along 
the seams of the canopy. The loose 
ends of the shroud lines are grouped 
into bundles of six. Each group is at- 
tached to one of the four straps con- 
nected to the chute’s harness. 

The harness has two purposes. First, 
it supports the parachutist at shoulders 
and thighs. Second, it absorbs the 
shock as the chute opens. The pull of 
an opening parachute is so great that 
severe injury might result, if the strain 
were not evenly distributed. 

Attached to the harness is a canvas 
pack, in which the chite is folded when 
not in use. The pack is opened by pull- 
ing the rip cord—which is a wire device 
with a handle at the end. 

A smal] pilot chute is attached to 
the top of the main canopy. It is about 
a cn | in diameter. It is forced from 
the pack by springs, as soon as the 
pack is opened. The pilot chute catches 
the wind instantly, and pulls the canopy 
from the pack. 


KINDS OF PACKS 


The pack may be arranged in several 
ways for the convenience of the aviator. 
Pilots usually use a seat-pack, which 
acts as a kind of portable cushion. Gun- 
ners and aerial photographers use a 
front suspension pack. 

Paratroopers use a back pack. When 
they jump, a “static line” connected to 
the plane opens their chute for them 
after they have fallen clear. 

Parachutes are made according to 
strict government rules, and are tested 
frequently. At lease eace a year, each 
chute is drop-tested. It is connected to 
ae170-pound dunamy, and dropped from 
a height of 500 fees. 

Now let’s take a jump and see what 
happens. To. begin with, you don’t have 
to jump, if the plane is going 200 miles 
per hour. You are practically torn from 
the cockpit by the wind before you 
have climbed out. 

U. S.. nuratroopers 


shout “Geroni- 


Parachute Jumping 





Pilot chute has emerged from pack 
and is pulling the canopy out. In a 
second jumper will feel a shock as 
canopy opens, jerks him upright. 


mo!” as they jump. The shouting of 
this word stiffens their abdominal 
muscles and braces them against the 
shock of the chute opening. 

In a fraction of a second you are 
clear of the plane. No matter how fast 
the plane was going, you are slowed 
down by air resistance to about 120 
miles per hour (175 feet per second). 
You continue to fall at this speed until 
you open your chute. 

There is usually no need to hurry 
about opening your chute. But it is un- 
safe to approach closer than 750 feet to 
the ground—so here goes. You pull the 
rip cord free. Within three seconds you 
feel a sharp jerk that tells you the chute 
is open. 

The jerk may be so hard that you 
black out for a moment, but no harm 
is done. You swing to and fro a bit, 
and then settle down to a quiet, steady 
fall of about 18 feet per second. 

The landing is like jumping from a 
wall 5 to 15 feet high. You relax, bend 
your knees, and try not to resist the 
fall. 

You tumble over and spill the air 
from your chute, to prevent being 


dragged along the ground. If landing 


on water, you slip from your harness 4} 
just before you hit, in order to be free | 


of the taneling shroud lines. 
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HITLER’S CHILDREN. (RKO- 
Radio. Directed by Edward 
Dmytryk. Produced by Ed- 
ward A. Golden.) 


USING Gregor Zeimer’s book, Edu- 
cation for Death, as a background, this 
picture shows how the Nazi New Or- 
der twists the character of a nation by 
warping the characters of its indi- 
viduals. 

The two principal individuals are 
Karl Bruner (Tim Holt), a German 
boy born in America, and Anna Muller 
(Bonita Granville) who is an American 
girl born in Germany. Both have been 
brought up in Germany, but Karl has 
been educated according to the Nazi 
pattern. He grows up to be a callous 
and brutal young man, a “credit” to the 
Nazi party. 

Anna is his opposite. She becomes a 
teacher in an American school in Berlin 


vy“ 


to further the ideals of democracy. For 


thus defying the New Order, she is ar- 
tested by the Gestapo and sent to a 
labor camp. 

Karl and Anna fall in love, but their 
beliefs drive them apart. Karl attains 
a high place in the Gestapo, and tries 
to force Anna to accept the Nazi way 
of lite. Instead, she attempts to escape 
from the labor camp. For this she is 
sentenced to a public lashing. Such 
harsh punishment is too much even for 
Karl, and he rescues her. Anna and 
Karl at last stand together, but this 
time it to face a trial and certain death. 

Hitler’s Children is not a pleasant pic- 
ture. but there is plenty of food for 
thought in the warning it offers. It 
shows us the kind of young people the 
youth of America must fight. Some of 
the scenes are almost documentary, es- 
pecially those of labo. camps, youth 
meetings, and Nazi schoolrooms. You 
may not enjoy Hitler’s Children much, 
but well wager that you won't for- 
fet it. 





Movie Check List 
“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


Commandos Strike at Dawn. 
Shadow of a Doubt. Tennessee 
Johnson. In Which We Serve. 
Journey for Margaret. Saludos 
Amigos. 

14 (Worthwhile) 


Hitler’s Children. The Amazing 
Mrs. Holliday, The Immortal Ser- 
geant. Star Spangled Rhythm. Ran- 
dom Harvest. The Navy Comes 
Through. Life Begins at 8:30. 

(So-so) 

The Meanest Man in the World. 
The Powers Girl. China Girl. You 
Were Never Lovelier. 
































. JUNGLE 


ENGINEER 


The Story of 
John R. Nowell 


ITH witch doctors, wild animals, 

and savage natives to complicate 
things, being a ‘‘jungle engineer’’ is no 
easy job. 

But John Nowell likes it. The three 
things he enjoys most—hunting, travel- 
ing, and engineering—are all part of 
his job of taking the magic of elec- 
tricity to the far corners of the earth. 

A big game hunter from way back, 
he likes to plan his work so that it will 
take him to new hunting grounds. 
And in his 22 years of installing power 
systems abroad, he’s bagged everything 





from elephants and tigers to wild pigs 
and boa constrictors. 

Of course, he travels nowhere without 
his prized collection of guns, and this 
often leads to trouble. Japanese customs 
officials have even accused him of 
trying to start a revolution. 

Nowell never traveled much until 
he became an engineer in the G-E Con- 
tract Service Department. Then his 





work took him ..usu.a, Africa, India, 
Japan, and South America. 

Now, a real globe-trotter, he even 
spends his vacation touring. Once he 
tovered an open car with a heavy wire 
screen and drove 6000 miles through 
African grasslands where there was no 
road. The grass was taller than the car, 
and navigation was purely by compass. 

Nowell has a knack of picking up 
different languages as he travels. As a 
result he speaks four languages and a 
number of dialects. 

And sometimes it’s handy to have 
the right word on the tip of your tongue. 
For example, one day Yuma, his cook, 
announced that he had been cursed by 
a witch doctor. So Nowel! mumbled a 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 









few well-chosen words, brewed a bright- 
red potion, and erased the curse. 


There's uotning dull about jungle 
engineering. On one job, Nowell dis- 
covered that all his dowel pins (used 
for securing machinery to its base) 
had disappeared, and he had to make 
a new set by hand. Months later the 
original pins turned up—in the noses 
of a half-savage tribe of the Belgian 
Congo! 

Another time, natives stole the very 
packing cases from around a generator, 
exposing the delicate parts to damage 
in transit. But Nowell rigged up a 
machine and trued the parts within 
15 thousandths of an inch of perfection. 

Although he misses the adventure 
of jungle engineering and itches to be 
on the move again, Nowell thinks his 
job is in America now, and he’s working 
on a plant that will generate the power 
for several war industries in the West. 

It takes men like John Nowell— 
fearless, self-less, plucky men—to win 
a war. And it takes the same kind of 
men to make this world a better place 
to live in once the war is over. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
























1 WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the following items: 


1. Draja Mikhailovitch (  ) American who went on mission 
2. Herbert Hoover to the Vatican 
8. Mme. Chiang Kai- ( ) Governor of New Yerk State 
shek ( ) King of Yugoslavia 
4. James F. Byrnes ( ) British commander in chief in 
5. Ante Pavelitch India ; 
Rien Simovich ( ) leader of Chetniks 
4 : ? ( ) war Premier of Yugoslavia 
7. Archbishop Spellman (  ) called for more farm labor 
8. Peter I ( ) asked more aid for China 
9. Archibald Wavell ( ) announced 48-hour work week 
10. Thomas Dewey (— ) leader of Croats 


2 YUGOSLAVIA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase: 


1. Racially, Yugoslavia’s population consists mainly ot (a) 
one large group; (b) 2 groups; (c) 3 or more groups 

2. As a nation Yugoslavia came into being about (a) 
1850; (b) 1900; (c) 1918. 

3. During the 1920s Yugoslavia’s people were (a) strong- 
ly united; (b) broken up into quarrelsome factions: (¢) in- 
different to their government. 

4. Yugoslavia’s royal dic tatorship was set up in (a) 1929; 
(b)-1912; (c) 1939. 

5. Since the Axis invasion the Serbs have (a) made 
strong resistance; (b) fought a hopeless guerrilla war; (c) 
made no resistance. 

6. The religion of the majority of the population in the 
Balkans today is (a) Greek Orthodox; (b) Moslem; (c) 
Roman Catholic. 

7. In 1889, Serbia and Bulgaria were subjugated by (a) 
Turkey; (b) Greece; (c) Russia. 

8. Turkey managed to retain her Balkan supremacy tor 
such a long time (a) because her rule was benevolent; 
(b) because she utilized Balkan national rivalries; (c) with- 
_ out British and French help. 


3 MANPOWER IN TOTAL WAR 
If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 


1. T F _ All workers must now work 48 hours a week. 

2. T F The 48-hour week may help to prevent in- 
flation, 

8. T F _ Non-essential industries are not permitted to 
establish a 48-hour week. 

4. T F Workers now on a 48-hour week will average 
30 per cent higher weekly wages. 

5. T F The WMC favors a labor draft law such as 
the proposed National War Service Act. 


Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 
questions are based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


“4\I INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. Our gravest immediate danger in the prosecution of 
the war is (a) failure of industry to produce materials; (b) 
lack of manpower urgently needed at the front; (c) lack of 
ships to carry men and supplies. 

Probably our greatest effort during the next few months 
dahl be (a) to enroll more men in the armed forces: (b) 
to increase the flow of supplies we send abroad; (c) to 
send more troops abroad. 

3. The size of our army and navy must be decided by (a) 
Congress; (b) army and navy officials; (c) the combined 
thinking of army and navy officials and civilians charged 
with the conduct of the war. 


5 WHAT IS A STATE BUDGET? 


It the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false 

1. T F Governors Deweys budget tor the coming 
year proposes no cuts in education and social welfare. 

ae 
raising measures. 

3. T F One of the principal sources of New York 
State revenue is income taxes 

4. T F The appropriations of the legislature are de- 
termined only by the needs of government agencies. 


The governor is not responsible for money- 


6 BALKAN JIGSAW PUZZLE 


Underline the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. The Balkan peninsula is (a) largely covered with 
plains; (b) very mountainous; (c) 300,000 square miles 
in area. 

_ 2. a number of political units in the 

: (b - (c) 10. 

3. Ass of the Albanians are (a) farmers; (b) shepherds; 
(c) fishermen. 

The Vlachs are (a) tillers of the soil; (b) sea traders; 
(c) wandering shepherds. 


Balkans is (a) 


7 AVIATION PARACHUTES 


Complete the following sentences. 

1. The huge cup-shaped bag is the 
chute. 

2. The function of the______is to help balance the 
chute. 


of the para- 


3. A_______supports the parachutist and absorbs shocks 


when the chute opens. 
4. When the chute is not in use, it is folded into a___—. 
5. The ripcord of the parachute should be eae at a 


distance of at least feet from the ground. 
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10 JUMP 
OR NOT TO JUMP 


Never tell me that exercises in aero- 
dynamics aren’t important. About 10 
years ago two of us were assigned to a 
cross country flight in an XO-31. 

It was March and the wind was 
plenty rough and gusty. Somewhere 
near Cumberland, Md., we hit the 
“grandpappy” of all these gusts, and 
we distinctly felt something snap and 
give way. I glanced around at the tail 
and my heart did a flip-flop. The plane 
and I were likely to part company. The 
struts had given way and the right side 
of the horizontal stabilizer with its ele- 
vator were drooping at a 30-degree 
angle. 

The same thought rose to our lips: 
“Shall we jump?” We still had some 
elevator control, however, and decided 
to try to find out what happened first. 

Now purely by coincidence, Johnny 
and I had just been required to do an 
aerodynamic study of that same XO-31. 
We had used a 1-20th scale model and 
in the Wright Field wind tunnel we had 
really put it through its paces. 

We were scared, but we started writ- 
ing notes to each other, trying to recall 
the results of our study. One of us 
fortunately remembered that there was 
no load on the tail at-65 m.p.h. Our 
problem, then, was to fly that ship at 
that speed. Johnny was at the controls 
and he never flew more smoothly. 

We reached Bolling. We talked it 
over and decided to try a landing. How- 
ever, we did drop a message saying that 
we were minus half a tail and to “get 
out the fire engines and meat wagon.” 
As we hit the ground and rolled to a 
stop, a piece of the tail surface broke 
off, 

The spirit of the Air Forces was never 
stated better than by Johnny’s remark 
when somebody asked why we didn't 
jump. “If we had jumped when I first 
wanted to,” he said, “we never would 
have known what caused the failure.” 

As a result of staying with it, the 
cause was determined and the tail 
surfaces redesigned. 


From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 


| Marrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
pArmy Air Forces. 
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I'm on the trail of a 
Breakfast 5 Columnist! 


Z 
fA\es 








Wat is a “Breakfast 5th Col- 
umnist”? You can guess the an- 
swer if you’ve studied Uncle 
Sam’s Nutrition Food Rules. It’s 
a fellow or girl who thinks that 
“any old breakfast” is good 
enough to supply needed war- 
time nourishment. 

We know better than that. We 
know a good wartime breakfast 
should do a real job for us every 
morning. So beginning tomorrow, 
get off to a champion start with 
milk and fruit and lots of Wheat- 
ies—‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 

Yes, here’s the victory break- 





fast for you. Here’s the combined 
food power of three basic favor- 
ites, including choice whole 
wheat. Whole wheat in the form 
of these toasted flakes called 
Wheaties. Every heaping bowl- 
ful of Wheaties you eat supplies 
all the well-known important vi- 
tamins, minerals, proteins and 
food-energy of the whole wheat 
grain. It’schampion nourishment 
we can always count on, because 
whole wheat is one of our most 
abundant foods. 

Let’s get rid of those “5th Col- 
umn food habits” right now. Ev- 
ery morning make your breakfast 
a real “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.’”’ You can get Wheaties — 
made by General Mills, Inc. — 
from your grocer. Do it today! 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


d trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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HE conferences at Adana and Casa- 

blanca have caused the puppet gov- 
ernment of Rumania to speed up de- 
fense preparation. Attacks are expected 
on Bucharest and on oil and industrial 
centers. 

Invasion will bring confusion to the 
Balkans. Within the 184,000 square 
miles of the Balkan Peninsula, there 
are probably more different peoples 
with separate languages, customs 
and national aspirations than in any 


Balkan Jigsaw Puzzle 


other area of equal size in the world. 

The Balkan peninsula is almost en- 
tirely mountainous. It has been aptl 
named for the Turkish word “Balkan,” 
meaning mountain. 

There are six political units in the 
Balkans: Yugoslavia (including Mon- 
tenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina), Albania, Greece, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and a part of Turkey. 

The races living in the Balkans are 
scattered all over the peninsula with no 











WAY DOWN” 








“WONDER WHAT THAT FELLOW 
THINKS ABOUT ON THE 












“Did you know that high 
altitude makes you terri- 
bly thirsty? ‘Dehydrates’, 
they call it. Who wouldn't 
want an ice-cold Coke. 
Coca-Cola not only 
quenches thirst, it adds 
refreshment, too. And taste 
.--@ deliciousness all its own. 
And quality you count on. 
Makes you glad you were 
thirsty.” 


































PLACES IN THE NEWS 











respect for political boundaries. There 
are six main racial stocks represented in 
the peninsula — the Albanians, the 
Vlachs (nomadic shepherds), the 
Greeks, the Serbs (the main Slav ele- 
ment), the Bulgars, and the Turks. 

The remainder of the population is 
mainly composed of Armenians, Jews, 
and Gypsies. Gypsies are widely scat- 
tered throughout the Balkans, and are 
found not only in wandering troops as 
elsewhere in Europe, but in settlements 
near towns and villages. 

The Albanians are one of the most 
ancient races in the Balkans. Most of 
the people are shepherds. Like almost 
all mountaineers, Albanians have never 
been easily subdued by conquerors. The 
armies of Mussolini still remember Al 
bania’s resistance 

Albania is so primitive that it has 
neither a railway nor a university. It is 
so broken by mountains that its people 
are separated into many semi-independ- 
ent and often hostile groups. The rough 
roads in the mountains are traveled 
chiefly by oxcarts and pack horses. 


“Sons of the Eagle” 


Albanians call themselves “sons of 
the eagle.” Their wild, mountainous 
land is a little larger than Maryland, but 
less than one tenth of the country is 
arable. 

The Vlachs, wandering shepherds, 
cultivate no crops at all, not even fod- 
der. The whole group, not merely the 
herdsmen, moves with the flocks. 
Though they live in pastures at times, 
they prefer the mountains, The Vlachs 
know the paths and routes through the 
mountains, and often act as caravan 
guides where modern means of trans- 
portation are lacking. 

The South Slavs were gay and 
pleasure-loving people before the war. 
On Sundays and feast days they gath- 
ered in the village squares and danced 
their spirited national dances to the 
music of Gypsy bands. 

The Greeks believe that they are 
descendants of the Greeks of ancient 
times, when Greece was the center of 
world culture. This makes the Greeks 


feel different from the Serbs and Bul- 


gars. Their commercial and maritime 
habits have led them from the earliest 


times to found settlements on the sea- 


coast and islands. 
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GUADALCANAL DIARY, by Richard 
Tregaskis (Random House) 


Guadalcanal Diary, one of the most 
hair-raising accounts of modern war 
that has yet been written, is just what 
its title implies—a day-to-day account 
of the battles on the island. Here you'll 
find what the Marines thought and felt 
and did, what the sights and sounds 
and smells were like. 

Tregaskis tells us that when plans 
were made for first landing on Guadal- 
canal Island, one lieutenant estimated 
that only one in three boats would 
reach the shore, for the Japs were 
known to have extremely strong en- 
trenchments there. As a matter of fact, 
the entire force landed without a single 
casualty. The reason: the Japanese had 
been caught completely unaware. 

Tregaskis describes the battles of the 
Tenaru River, of Matanikau, of Lunga 
Point. He tells, too, the stories of our 
American heroes: P.F.C. Nicholas Sileo, 
a tough scrapper from Brooklyn, who 
was shot three times while he was at 
work on a Japanese machine-gun nest, 
the last bullet shattering his hand and 
ripping two fingers away. Sileo kept on 
fring, using his good hand. 

And there was Captain Harold L. 
Torgerson, of Valley Stream, Long 
Island, who blasted more than fifty Jap 
caves with home-made dynamite bombs. 
His method was to tie thirty sticks of 
dynamite together, dash to the cave 
mouth while four of his men covered 
it with rifles and sub-machine guns, 
light the fuse, shove the TNT in 
amongst the Japs, and run. 

Tregaskis tells the story of Marine 
fer Lieutenant Richard R. Amerine, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, whose fighter 
plane came down in the jungle, and 
who spent seven days dodging Japs and 
working his way back to headquarters. 
He was able to subsist on red ants and 
snails. Having studied etymology in col- 
lege, he knew which were edible! And 
Private George R. Kagle, of Abilene, 
Texas, who, when asked about his 
wounds, replied: “Sure, they hurt some. 
Like bee stings. But outside~of that, 
they're okay.” 

—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News. 














You’VE SEEN our fliers in the movies. With the target in their sights, 
they let go with their guns and cut a pattern in the fuselage of a Jap 


Zero. 

How do they learn such perfect timing and accuracy? During 
months of training, shooting at flying targets is one of their most 
important lessons. 

And the practice targets? They’re large cloth “sleeves” towed 
through the air by another plane. 

These tow-targets are made of a superstrong superfine rayon fab- 
ric. . .light enough to float, strong enough to withstand the strain 
of being pulled through the air heh speed. 

Rayon, which we’ve always thought of for dress fabrics, window 
draperies, and other lovely, useful things for everyday life, is being 
used more and more for the war. 

It makes strong cord for the tires of bombers and jeeps. It makes 
parachutes for guns and equipment, linings for uniforms, and many 
other things. 

And so, while there are still many ‘wonderful rayon fabrics for 
civilian use, the particular fabric Peggy wants for her party dress 
may not be there. The rayon required to make it may be up in the 
blue, with bullets spitting at it... helping some boy from your town 
to earn his wings. 


Learn to Know Rayon—ask your teacher to send for a rayon stud 
project... Educational Kit, with samples of every step in rayons 
manufacture, 8x10 photographs, and descriptions. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your Educational Kit, “The Miracle of Rayon,” for which I enclose 50¢. 











Teacher's Signature. : No. of Girls in one class 
Name of School. No. of Boys in one class. : 
Address. 

City. State 











“WHO'S WHO 


ot MIKHAILOVITCH was a 
D el in the Yugoslav Army 
when World War II beyan. His ‘ov- 
ernment, fearing an attack by the Axis, 
decided to build fortifications along the 
Italian border in Slovenia and the Ger- 
man and Hungarian border in Croatia. 
Mikhailovitch was put in charge. 
Colonel Mikhailovitch reported that 
this was a foolish and wasteful way to 
spend money. The Yugoslav Army, he 
said, couldn't defend the _ border. 


DRAJA MIKHAILOVITCH 


Neither the Slovenes nor the Croats 
would fight for the defense of Yugo- 
slavia. If war came, the army would 
have to fall back into the mountainous 
center of the country and hold that line. 

The General Staff disapproved of this 
report, just us the French General Staff 
disapproved of General. de Gaulle’s 
ideas about meChanized warfare. In 
both cases, the soldiers with ideas were 
given relatively unimportant posts be- 


cause they disagreed with their su- 





‘25 WAR BOND 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


Read These Rules Carefully 


], Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 

, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at leas? 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 



































crossword puzzle. 


3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
‘State. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


ACROSS DOWN 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
$t., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
ight, May 1, 1943. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded te those 
te and correct 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 
whose ore idered most 
accurate and = for advertising 
and publicity 
3 ‘decision is final. Winners 
will be d in Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic, May 24, 
1943 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 











. Slang fer 
school. 


- Exclamation. 
- A tool used for digging: 


also a card. 


What you get —— eating 
Planters Peanuts. 


. What you wear on your head. 
» The sensible jrize te de 


when you are tir 


« To inquire. 
- t's fun to feel this way 


when you have some Piant- 
ers Peanuts handy. 


+ 2,000 pounds. 
. Mountains in Western U. S. 


(slang). 


- What newsboys yell when 


there is important news. 


. How you like to feel. 

. Preposition. 

. Boy’s nickname. 

. Name of a ne*ral country; 


also a large American bird. 


. A color (you see it when 


you're angry). 
*‘preparatory’’ 


- Your mark in a subject. 
. Possessive personal pre- 
noun. 


- The hero of this puzzie: 
OMR. ” 


A small insect known for 


its intelligence. 

- A color. 

. Affirmative answer. 

. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
+ How you feel when you take 


some exams. 


- Opposite of ‘‘South."’ 
. Head-covering popular among 
boys. 


small 


. Cold. 
« What the F. B. |. likes te 
catch. 


. To go in. 
- Wheat a cat does when very 


happy. 


. A lyric poem. 
- Slang for 
- Oprosite of 
+ W-t you unieck a deor 


‘senergy.”” 
**down,’* 


with. 





periors. And in 

both cases it 

turned out that 

they had _ been 

right. And in 

both cases they 

became the leaders of their free coun. 
trymen against the Axis. 

The commander in chief of the Free 
Yugoslavian Army had prepared well 
for the role as an anti-Axis fighter. 
While he was in Belgrade he used to 
cross the Sava River secretly to the 
town of Zemun. Here he and other 
patriot officers discussed ways of keep- 
ing up resistance if their government 
knuck ed under. 

General Mikhailovitch is about 50 
years old. He is a Serb and has been a 
soldier all his life. His father had been 


a colonel in the Serbian army. At the_ 


age of fifteen, Draja entered the Bel- 
grade Military Academy as~a cadet. He 
fought in the Balkan War against 
Turkey in 1912. During World War I, 
he was wounded three times. 

Yugoslavia’s fighting chieftain is six 
feet tall, thin, and clean-shaven, with 
light, reddish-brown hair and friendly 
blue eyes. He has a gay disposition and 
a fondness for songs and jokes. 

The Nazis, who have tried to take 
Mikhailovitch dead or alive, have put a 
reward of ten million dinars on _ his 
head. The enemy has a difficult time 
catching up with him. He rarely stays 
in one district for longer than a few 


days at a time. His orders are trans-~ 


mitted by short wave radio, telephone, 
or by messenger. 





“*TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. B. 8, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 











ez Your Class or Chub 


a rings and emblems. Over 300 de- sic 

A) sme Finest quality. Reasonable prices. Yay 

A) sme S5c up. Write today for free ca 
Dept. P, Meta! Arts Ce., Rochester, 
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h 8-13, 1943 
TIME IS GETTING SHORT! 
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to the of artistic talent! The:s sre $300 in cash prizes 
waiting for ambitious fellows and girls, so get that 
other entry in now for the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 
 keep- your art teacher today—then send for the folio, 
P NNING ART IDEAS-it’s FREE and will help 
nment you turn in a winning entry! 
Textile ward 
ut 50 oxtile 
been a Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 
j b $10, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicate 
f been prizes for groups 1 and 2. 
At the . ° 
\e Bel Pictorial dward 
let. He Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 
against $10, and 10 prizes of $2.50 each. Duplicate 
War I prizes for groups 1 and 2. 
FREE SEND FOR 
is six WINNING ART IDEAS 
1, with It will help you 
riendly turn in a winner! 
on and CRAYON COMPANY 
to take ~_ 
e put a 
on _ his 
It time 
y stays s 
a few Z en 
' trans- 
phone, LIKE AN 
——a INDIAN GUIDE 
‘REAT 
% Down the twisting 
“ streams, across the 
-AGE ruffled lakes, your Old 
" Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
ot fishing and hunting. 
h with Sturdy and strong for 
essary. long trips, yet light 
apply and easy to carry. Per- 
—_ fectly balanced. An 
ae Old Town ic designed 
py re- like a birchbark, but 
years. built for many years 
“cd of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 
ard to 
Y. City FREE CATALOG shows ali kinds of ca- 
noes for paddling, sailing or outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboards, dinghies, row- 
boats. Write today. Address: Old Town 
Cance Co., 953 Elm St., Old Town, Me. 

















>| Old Town Canoes 
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ATTENTION .SENIORS!! 


Sell your Seco. Classmate: ioe vest line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies Fine like 
wildfire. Hurry? Write ¢ -CARD 
SPECIALTIES Box 235-N. Pittsburgh. Pa 
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WILLIAM 
H. 
DAVIS 





HAIRMAN William H. Davis of 
the National War Labor Board is 

a short, carelessly dressed man with a 
wild mop of sandy hair. He looks some- 
thing like a kindly but determined bull 
dog. And he is hanging on like a bull 
dog to the NWLB’s “Little Steel” for- 
mula which labor unions want to change. 

The 12-man NWLB headed by 
Chairman Davis has been through some 
stormy times in recent months. But 
Davis remains about the calmest man 
in Washington. 

Throughout a union-employer con- 
ference, the tousled-headed chairman 
sits back and betrays no impatience. 
“There are times,” he laughingly says, 
“when I'd like to hit them on the 
head.” But he quickly adds, “I’ve read 
the history of the American people 
rather thoroughly and I have confidence 
in them.” 

Chairman Davis said recently that the 
labor and industry members of the 
NWLB had learned to work with mem- 
bers representing the public. He be- 
lieves a similar organization composed 
of union and industry representatives 
should be set up after the war ends. 
“The test of America,” he explained. “is 
going to be how it can continue to pro- 
duce enough to keep people from want 
and from fear. If that can be done, it 
has to be done by the joint effort of 
labor and management. It can be done 
by intelligent cooperation.” 

William Hammatt Davis was born in 
Bangor, Maine, in 1879. As a young 
man he worked in the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton. He also studied law at night and 
now is a successful patent attorney with 
his own firm in New York City. He has, 
however, devoted most of his time to 
handling labor disputes. This is hard 
work, but he likes it and 2ven calls it 
“recreation.” This is about all the “rec- 
reation” he finds time for today. 

During World War I, the War De- 
partment made use of Davis’ adminis- 
trative abilities. He had the knack of 
being able to handle complex legal 
work along with a mass of administra- 
tive details. And he was able to do 
these jobs with tact that made for good 
public relations. 

Davis, who has a tremendous ca- 
pacity for work, is a stubborn optimist 
who believes that any dispute can be 
settled if the parties are willing to co- 
operate. After a session with him, the 
disputants begin to believe it too. 





P77 a 
“oy is always 
in season... 
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The poet of ancient At- 
tica encouraged all men 
to acquire all the knowl- 
edge they possibly could, 


whatever their age. 


There is one subject in 
which younger men and 
women should be vitally 
interested — life insur- 


ance. 


Some day a life insur- 
ance company’s checks 
may be the chief support 
of any family. Early 
knowledge of the ad- 
vantages of such protec- 


tion is always to be com- 


mended. 

















W A new Kede Bulletin! — devoted to all the sports 


that make Physical Fitness. Every hoy in America 
will want to read, to study and practice the sports 
sponsored by the Government's health education 
program. Bulletin includes rating chart for 
checking your own progress against 
Army and Navy standards. 


Can you do « backward roll? 
As paratroopers do, landing in 
rough terrain? Tumbling, with 
action pictures, is taughe in 
the new Keds Bulletin. 
Can you climb down 
a rope? New Keds 
Bulletin tell, you 
how Rope Climbing 
is perfected by 
Navy schéols. 





For your copy of the Keds 
“Keeping Fit”Bulletin, drop « note 
direct to Coach Frank Leahy, 
Director, Keds Sports Department, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


fora! Bullern 
tlie 


ORC ARES 


Can you run, jump, dive 7 é % 
aol all te on dhctach 7 | ; / 
rece? Military Track is a ges ee “ 

a vital part of the :] 


physical fitness program, 4 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
in the new 


q* 3 SPORTS iesaaunamias 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue Rockefeller Center . New York 








